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MATTHEW BUCKLAND, ARCHITECT 


| IS NOT STRANGE that Annapolis, the capital of 
the State of Maryland, should bear stamped unmistak- 
ably upon its ancient buildings the image of the highest 
Georgian standards of the Architecture of the mother 
country, England, for this “Colonial” city was perhaps 
more intimately related to and kept in closer touch with 
its national progenitor than any other on this conti- 
nent. Its people were substantial, wealthy and aristo- 
cratic, their thoughts and actions bespoke England 
rather than the rugged infant nucleus that was one day 
destined to become this United States of America. The 
Annopolitans of the 18th century were not hard fisted 
pioneers, fighting a wilderness for a precarious existence, 
but rather the finished result of those pioneers’ efforts, 
~ asettled community of sophisticated citizens, living an 
English life in everything but locale. 

They had their theatres and clubs, their servants and 
their coaches and fours; among them were lawyers, 
doctors and architects. The professions were liberally 
practiced and the rich men of the colony could afford 
to use such service. Indeed wealth in this city was 
almost up to the later standards set by our captains of 
industry, for men like Charles Carroll and others were 
owners of substantial businesses and properties that 
today would dub them by that title. Such citizens were 
content with nothing but the best things in life and the 
houses they built to live in were a reflection of their 
condition and their age. 

Annapolis is rich in examples of the best in domestic 
architecture of the period and perhaps the one out- 
standing house of the many is that which has been 
chosen as the subject of this Monograph. In 1770, Mat- 
thias Hammond, a lawyer and planter, being interested 
in taking to himself‘a mate to share his fortune and his 
home, began its construction. 

He engaged as architect one Matthew Buckland who 
hailed, tradition says, from Philadelphia and who was 
efficient enough to impress upon his client the substan- 
tial merit of his work; that he was appreciated there is 
definite evidence for his portrait painted by Peale and 
executed at the order of Hammond was destined to 
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grace the walls of his masterpiece for many years, and 
hangs there today mute evidence that his genius carved 
for itself a niche well worthy of commemoration. 

Evidences of his command of design are strongly ap- 
parent elsewhere in Annapolis, but the Hammond house 
is the culmination of his efforts and stands today as 
one of the finest, if not the finest, example of the work 
of the Colonial Period. 

For years the interior of this house was inaccessable 
to visitors and though many attempts have been made 
by architects and students to penetrate beyond the 
closed doors none were more than partially successful 
until a short time ago, when, the owner having died, 
the property was thrown upon the market and pur- 
chased by St. Johns College to insure its preservation 
and to house a Colonial Museum. The ultimate ambi- 
tion of those interested is to restore the furnishings and 
hangings to the perfection of its greatest days and this 
movement has already progressed to the point where 
one can realize that the work is being done by knowing 
and understanding souls. 

Among them, and most active in the actual work of 
restoration is Mr. R. T. Halsey, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York and now of the faculty 
of St. John’s College. To him the writer of this article 
and the Editor of The Monograph Series owe a debt of 
gratitude. His courtesy made the task of recording the 
work a pleasure and the house both inside and out was 
put at their disposal freely and without condition. 

Situated on the corner at the crossing of King George 
Street and Maryland Avenue, the house occupies a 
block front and the outer dimensions of its plan are ap- 
proximately 131 feet x 46 feet. The facade presents a 
two story main house and wings connected by one story 
links. Its principal exterior characteristics are dignity. 
and simplicity relieved by the elaborate and beautifully 
carved wood doorway with window over, a cornice and 
pediment window. The ornament is concentrated in 
these details and thereby serves to accentuate the mas- 
siveness of the large areas of brickwork. The lintels are 
flat brick arches and the base or water table is of moulded 
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brick. The band course between first and second story 
windows and the water table have been laid with prac- 
tically no joint, in contrast with the rest of the wall 
surfaces and the lack of the vertical lines in those mem- 


bers gives them a horizontality that was undoubtedly 


a deliberate and foreseen result of the architect’s study. 
The brick units average 8” x 4”’ x 256” and the joints, 
of white mortar, are not more than 14’1n thickness. 
An interesting detail, that seems to give quite a 
‘sparkle’ to the texture of the walls, is the fact that the 
mason after striking the joint practically flush has drawn 
a line, evidently using a straight edge and his trowel 
point, in the middle of each joint, both horizontal and 
vertical and this treatment tends to eliminate the ap- 
parentness of many irregularities caused by variations 
in the brick shapes. The chimneys are square in plan 
and are topped out with a simple brick coping. The 
window reveals are uniformly 4” and in the central bay 
of the front elevation the additional thickness of wall 
required for the break has been added to the window 
frame outside, making the inside reveal, which comes 
in the same room as a window in the thinner wall, the 
same. 

The brick is rich, dull salmon in color, laid in Flemish 
bond and the present surface texture is about that of 
the usual run of modern unselected “common.” 

The garden—or rear—facade follows the front iden- 
tically as to general proportions, but the main house is 
broken by a treatment of four brick pilasters with a 
full cornice, frieze and architrave of wood above them 
and the pediment and its decorated windowis repeated. 

The: plan has many clever and ingenious features. 
The right hand wing, looking from the street, is a kit- 
chen and service portion and the left hand one, an 
office wing for the original owner’s use. This wing does 
not connect with the main house by an interior door, 
but is entered only through the link by the front and 
the garden doors. 

The main house plan is unconventional in many ways, 
but is a finished architectural study with all axes, etc., 
so necessary to the success of a formal, symmetrical 
house of this type, properly considered and worked 
out. The stairway, contrary to the usual procedure, is 
not made a feature of the entrance hall, but is relegated 
to one side in a separate space, leaving the entrance 
hall a perfectly symmetrical room as to openings, etc. 
A door opens directly opposite the front door into the 
“big” room of the house, called the “State Dining Room” 
and is on axis with the door to the garden. The uses of 
the minor rooms are doubtful. They have been marked 
on the plan, as “Drawing Room” and ‘Reception 
Room.” It is possible that the rear “Drawing Room” 
served the family as Dining Roomonother than “‘State”’ 


occasions, but nothing warrants this conclusion ex- 
cept its location. Perhaps life in this mansion made 
every meal a ceremony, whether attended by guests or 
not and worthy of the magnificent setting the State 
Dining Room provides. The treatment of the minor 
rooms on the first floor is simple, each has a fine mantel, 
wainscot and cornice, each room treated individually 
without repetition of design. 

The woodwork of the interiors of this house is its 
most remarkable feature. The use of the material and 
its ornamental treatment by the architect and his 
craftsmen are worthy of separate consideration and 
will be the subject of the succeeding Monograph. 

The second floor plan repeats the first exactly as to 
spaces, the room over the State Dining Room being a 
Ball Room treated in an Adamesque style with a gar- 
landed mantel and fluted cornice with urn ornaments 
at intervals. The space above the second floor ceiling is 
not finished off, but left merely as an attic ventilated 
by the two pediment windows, which relieved the arch- 
itect from the necessity of breaking the roof with dor- 
mers, the absence of which helps the repose and sim- 
plicity of the elevations. 

On the West wall of the main house is an arched 
window, lighting the stair hall, which is treated with a 
quoined trim that appears rather heavy in contrast 
with the delicacy of the other details. 

The whole exterior scheme seems wonderfully con- 
sistent and logical. The method of linking wings and 
main house by passages opening on both the street and 
garden front gives access to the servants’ portion and 
the office wing without disturbing the occupants of the 
main house. Formerly, when the Hammond property 
was of far greater compass than the present lot, the 
rear elevation looked out upon a garden of generous 
proportions. The only remainder of this former grand- 
ure is some fine box, which now grows almost on the 
line of a neighboring house that in these surroundings 
shocks by its modern utilitarian ugliness. 

In the height of its glory the Hammond House was a 
true example of an American gentleman’s home where 
he lived a life of refinement, surrounded by a setting 
that could do nothing but itensify the spirit of hospi- 
tality and good will that flowed within its walls. It 
stands today a living example of great architecture that 
we who run and rush may read and absorb some of its 
beauties and the methods by which they were achieved. 
“Modern” movements may come and go but such work 
as this is never old or new. It stands, as all the classics 
of our arts stand, self sufficient andcomplete. 
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Detail of Central Bay 
STREET FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Central Bay 
GARDEN FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Cornice 
GARDEN FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Pediment and Cartouche 
GARDEN FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Link between Main House and Wing 
STREET FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Main Entrance 
STREET FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Entablature—Main Entrance Doorway 
STREET FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Entablature—Garden Doorway 
GARDEN FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Detail of Second Story Hall Window 
STREET FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Garden Doorway 


GARDEN FACADE—THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


The interior treatment of this doorway is shown on page 107—opposite 


LTHOUGH the design of the Matthias Ham- 
mond house 1s of the purest Georgian style, 
the architect’s originality is expressed in the 

unusual combination of casement and sash win- 
dow, and in the original moulding profiles. He has 
achieved, by the purity of design and dignity of 
ornament, a house which compares most favorably 
with the finest house of this period in England. 

The mouldings have been carefully conceived to 
produce the most effective shadows, without which 
a moulding loses its character and charm—its 
raison a etre. 

The contrast of these important shadows with 
the white can be even more effective today than in 
the days when these mouldings were designed. For 


How 

Paint Enhances 
the Lights 
and Shadows 


of 
Georgian Mouldings 


today modern, scientifically prepared paints pro- 
duce a smoother, brighter, clearer surface. 

Such paints are, of course, the result of years of 
careful, patient study. Gradual improvement has 
produced paints of unquestionable superiority. These 
paints contain substantial proportions of zinc pig- 
ments (Zinc Oxide and “Albalith” Lithopone). 
They will best preserve the beauty of architectural 
detail. And Lithopone-Zinc Oxide interior paints 
are prepared by all paint manufacturers. 

The booklets “Zinc Oxide and Its Application to 
Paint” and “‘Lithopone and Its Part in Paint” in- 
terestingly explain these pigments and their func- 
tions in paints. Your request for these booklets will 
be promptly answered. 
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i National LUMBER Manufacturers 
‘ 


Wood -Use It 
Nature Renews It 


interior and for theembellish- 
mentof the facades.Our fore- 
bears might sometimes have 
built the walls of theirhomes 
of masonry—although, even 
then, they often veneered 
them with siding or shingles 
—but inside their love of 
wood always found free ex- 
pression. 

Out of doors, the luxuri- 
ous virgin forests seemed to 
symbolize to the early Amer- 
icans the fecund life of the 
new land, whose riches jus- 
tified their generous stand- 
ards of living; inside, the 
floors, stairways, banisters, 
balustrades, mantels, wain- 
scots, door and window 
frames of wood—the inti- 
mate—seemed to tie them 
closely to the animate world 
from which it came. 

The generations that have 
followed have loyally adher- 
ed tothe patriotism for wood. 
Wherever possible we rear 
houses of lumber frames and 
walls, but always we have a 
wealth of wood inside. Of 
late, there has been a great 
renaissance of wood finish in 
our offices, stores and banks. 
It is not enough to have the 
friendliness of wood in our 
homes—we must have it 
around us in our work. 

The full development. of 
the possibilities of wood in 
every phase of architecture 
is the great concern of the va- : 


THESE I7 GREAT ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MAINTAIN PARTICU- 
LAR INFORMATION AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
THAT COORDINATE WITH THE GENERAL SERVICES 
OF THE NATIONAL STAFF. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—Redwood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif.—California 
Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and Appalachian 
Hardwoods,*Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.— 
North Carolina Pine 


*Grade and trade marked lumber available in these species. 


rious lumber and affiliated associations that are affiliated 
through the organization or functions of the Nationat Lum- 
BER Manuracturers AssociaTion. Realizing that in its 
still enormous virgin forests the United States has an unsur- 
passed asset of wealth, utility and beauty this Association 


THE MATTHIAS HAMMOND HOUSE 
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Showing wood stairway, wainscot, floors, balustrade, etc. 


*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, 
Birch and Northern Hardwoods 


*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 

*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.— 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast 
Hemlock, Western Red Cedar 


*Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Port- 
land,Ore.—Pondosa Pine,I daho White Pine,Larch 


THEN, NOW, ALWAYS— WOOD 


The Matthias Hammond House, eben foes Maryland, like 


all the colonial mansions, owes much of its ancient splendor, 
as well as its present charm, to the loving use of wood in the 


plans conservation of its precious material in manufacture 
and building, and greater and greater aesthetic appreciation 
of the infinite variety and incomparable beauty of its proper 


utilization. 
So we have the American 
Lumber Standards, next 


grade-marking of lumber; 
then National trade-mark- 
ing (with the tree symbol 
of the National Association) 
and the lumber guarantee 
that it stands for. 

Alllumber is not good lum- 
ber any more than all archi- 
tecture is good architecture. 
Every conscientious archi- 
tect owes it to his own repu- 
tation and the interests of 
his clients to inform him- 
self of lumber—its species, 
grades and sizes; and then 
protect both by always spec- 
if tag “Fics Weert? lam er. 
This is not the product of 
any manufacturer nor is it 
controlled by a close group. 
‘“Tree-Mark” lumber is sim- 

ly the bestlumber—“‘Amer- 
ican Standard Lumber;” any 
well-equipped manufacturer 
can make it and obtain the 
right to apply the “Tree- 
Mark,” which is the sign of 
the guarantee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association behind 
the product of the indi- 
vidual mill. 

The booklet, “Taking the 
| MysteryOutof Lumber Buy- 
ing,” tells about lumber 
grades, their indicative 
markings and the meaning 
of the Nations! guarantee. 

As for uses of lumber in 


walls, interiors, homes and commercial buildings, the Lum- 
ber Library places a wealth of material at your disposal. 
Why not sample it by asking for free copies of “Modern 
Home Interiors,” “Transformation of an Old House into 
a New Home;” or “‘House Framing Details,” 25 cents. 


National American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


National Association of Wooden Box Manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, IIl. 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 


British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, 
B.C, 


American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 


*Oak Flooring Association of the United States, 
Chicago, IIl. 


+Trade marked lumber available in these species. 


“American Standard Lumber from Americas Best Mills” 
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“BUILDING Balsam-Wool INSULATION: 
MANUEACTURED: BY: WOOD: CONVERSION: CO: CLOQUET: MINNESOTA 
- INSULATION: DIVISION: OF - 


WEYERHAEUSER: FOREST: PRODUCTS 


INSULATION OF EXTERIOR BRICK WALLS 
Where and How Balsam-Wool Should be Applied 


Saba investigation, including tests made by unbiased authorities in accordance with standard test- 
ing methods on actual wall sections, shows that the result of insulating an 8” brick wall with one layer of 
Balsam-Wool is to reduce the heat loss §9%. The tests also prove that approximately 31% more heat escapes 
through an uninsulated 8” brick wall than through the uninsulated frame wall of ordinary construction. 

Perhaps all architects do not realize that exterior brick walls should be insulated and also that insulation 
should be considered a part of the complete heating equipment. 

Balsam-Wool is ¢rue insulation—made for no other purpose. Basic construction is not changed in the slightest 
when Balsam-Wool, the blanket insulation, is used. You add Balsam-Wool to the walls and roofs solely for in- 
sulation. Ree 

Balsam-Wool is not to be confused with rigid types of insulation. It is fexible—a light, thick, wooly blanket 
of wood fibre that tucks into corners and crevices and molds snugly into spaces between joists, studding and 
rafters. A full inch blanketing seals the heat in and seals the cold, wind and dampness out. 

While there are many methods for the application of Balsam-Wool to masonry walls in use throughout the 
United States, the diagrams below illustrate the method used in general practice. 
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“SOLID: BRICK* WALL* ‘BRICK: VENEER: WALL‘ 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR MASONRY OUTSIDE WALL INSULATION 


Note—Suggested Standard Specifications for a complete job of 
insulation (walls, floors and roofs) are on file in most architects 
offices or may be secured from any District office of the WOOD 
CONVERSION COMPANY at 122 East 42nd Street, New York; 


General—Heat Insulation shall be 4” thick, or 1” thick Balsam- 
Wool, manufactured by the WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
(Weyerhaeuser Insulation Division), Cloquet, Minnesota. 

Fur the wall with 1x 2” furring strips, 16’’O. C. shimmed plumb 


and true. Insulate with 33” width Balsam-Wool applied vertically 
on inside faces of furring, edges butted together on every other 
strip. Fur over insulation with 1” x 2” furring strip on each wall 


to receive lath and plaster. 


1320 London Guarantee Building, Chicago; 515 Stephenson Build- 
ing, Detroit; 414 Baker Building, Minneapolis; 200 Plaza Theatre 
Building, Kansas City; 978 National Press Building, Washington; 
621 Liggett Building, Seattle. 


See SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE—Section B Pages 1642-45. 
Balsam-Wool is now made with heavy waterproofed creped paper liners, giving 25% stretch, making the material virtually puncture 
proof and insuring better and stronger bond between the liner and wool mat. The increased flexibility, toughness and strength make it | 
easier to “tuck in.” All 17” and 25” widths are ruled and scored for quick and easy flanging between framing members and me material 
increased 34” in width to make application easier. : 
Every roll of Balsam-Wool bears the WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS trade-mark, the maker’s pledge of personal responsibility 
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